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ABSTRACT 

The major purposes of this literature review were to 
locate and describe existing programs that as&ist beginning teachers, 
and to describe the evaluation o£ these programs. Of particular 
interest was literature in which the problems of beginning teachers 
were described. Literature covering the following topics is reviewed: 
(1) why extended teacher training programs were developed; (2) the 
advantages of extended training programs; (3) why extended training 
programs fail; (4) why district and state programs were developed; 
(5) evaluation of extended teacher training programs; (6) the 
problems of beginning teachers; and (7) the problems with teacher 
training programs. A bibliography is included. ( JD) 
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The Study of Induction Programs for Begitming Teachers beg&n as an 
investigation of fifth-ye&r po£\>baccaIsureate teacher internship programs 
in %^ich the intern taught half-tise while coTspleting an academic program 
leading to a mastery's degn*e. Afr.er the start of the study» it became 
clear that most teacher **intem** programs in the United States did not fit 
this model* The focus of the study was expanded to an examination of the 
problems of beginning teachers* The critical questions in this investiga- 
tion are: 

• What are the problems of beginning teachers? 

• What kinds of programs have facilitated the solution of these 
problems? 

• What are the consequences of failing to solve these problems in 
terms of achieving teacher effectiveness and stimulating a career of 
progressive professional developis^nt ? 

Three approaches were used to gather information on these issues: a 
review of the relevant literature » the identification of and visits to 
programs designed to assist beginning teachers, and a review of the evalua^ 
tion reports of the programs* TVenty-four programs were examined in depth 
as part of the study. Of these, four were site visits. Educators through- 
out the nation who are concerned about the problems of beginning teachers 
were consulted* 

The final report of this study consists of four volumes* The first 
volume discusses the problems and issues covered by the study, describes 
the methodology utilized in the study, and provides a series of recomnenda- 
tions for teacher ecucators and policy makers* Comprehenuive descriptions 
of exempli ry programs for beginning teachers are included in the second 
volume* The digest of programs is intended to assist educators who either 
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vish to impletsent or isprove induction progrcms. The third volutne provides 
a review of the literature. The names and locations of educators inter- 
ested and involved in prograas for beginning teachers are provider in the 
fourth voiutae. 

The project was directed by Project Co-Directors, Dr. Frederick J. 
McDonald, Senior Research Scientist, Division of Educational Research and 
Evaluation, Educational Testing Service, Frincetoni New Jersey, 08341, and 
Dr. Patricia Elias, Director of Research and Advisory Services, Educational 
Testing Service, Berkeley, California, 94704. Information about the study 
and reports are available from either. 

The study was funded by the National Institute of Education (Contract 
No. 400-78-0069). Dr. Joseph Vaughn, the Project Officer, deserves major 
credit for exercising the leadership and having the vision to expand the 
study. 
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This project could not have been completed without the assistance 
And cooperation of many individuals. Carol Stevenson served as the 
consultant to the project throughout the study. P.oni Sitnon coordinated 
Bwch of the Information collection effort and information taanagement. 
Mary Lee Fisher prepared a review of the relevant literature. All three 
participated in the site visits. 

An advisory board provided guidance to project staff and helped in 
reformulating the ctudy. Members of the advisory board inludcd: Dr. Jere 
Brophy, Michigan State University; Dr. Elizabeth Cohen, Stanford University 
Dr. Kevin Ryan, Ohio State University; and Dr. Richard Smuck, University 
of Oregon. We were also assisted by Dr. L. 0. Andrews, Emeritus, Ohio 
State University; Dr. Ray Bolan, University of Bristol, England; and Dr. 
Jonathan Sandoval, University of California, Davis. 

Throughout the project and during the production of the final report, 
coordination was a key eleaent in the project's success. Alice Norby was 
the Project Secretary in the Princeton Office^ Kancy Castille was the 
Project Secretary in the Berkeley Office. Other individuals who supported 
the project co-directcrs in various aspects of the production of the final 
report included: 1) Wanda Collins, Jean Guttensan, Bill Theiss, Carlos 
Velasquez, Monica Laurens, Barbara Sanchez, Robert Allen and Nannette Fox 
who produced the reports in Berkeley; 2) Ingrid Otten, Michael Walsh, 
Patricia Wheeler and Alice Setteducati who edited the reports in Berkeley; 
3) Boiler, Tarr, Christine Sansone, and Veroni«.s Morris who coordinated the 
transmission of material? from Princeton to Berkeley; and 4) Lois Harris 
who helped type materials in Princeton. 
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Ve miBt ael&noiilijge the support and cooperation of the many educators 
throughout the nation who provided verbal and written information to us 
throughout the project. Their unfailing assistance through SOTietimes 
several phone calls and their genuine interest in the project were 
invaluable to us. 

And, lastly, ve again express our gratitude to the staff and partici- 
pants of the beginning, teacher induction programs who provided us with the 
opportunity to visit them. The project could not have been done without 
the time and in£onsi£tion they so generously shared with us. 
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Patricia Eli&s 
Project Co-Directors 
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HELPING BEGINNING TEACHERS THROUGH 
THE FIRST YEAR: A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The major purposes of this literature review were to locate and 
describe existing programs that assist beginning teachers and to describe 
the evaluation of these programs. Our second interest was to review 
literature in which the problems of beginning teachers had been described. 
The contents of this volume reflect what we found. 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The study was originally designed to be a study of teaching intern^ 
ship programs in the United States, Three methods of inquiry were to be 
used: 

1) A review of relevant literature wa5 to be conducted; 

2) Existing intern programs were to be located and described; ano 

3) Site visits were to be made to a limited number of representative 
programs . 

The final product was to be a description cf what we knew about 
teaching internships, what research needed to be done , and whst proposals 
could be made for the more general adoption or improvement of internship 
programs • As the study developed , its goals were changed to include all 
kinds of formal programs that exist to help beginning teachers during their 
fir-st year of teaching. Tho&^e changes were incorporated in the review of 
the literature* 

This study in both its original and expanded conceptualization was 
intended to be essentially reflective in nature, a study in which the staff 
considered the issues and ideas that emerged from literature, from discus- 
sions with interested educators, aad particularly from interviews and 
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discussions with teacher trainers in districts and institutions of higher 
education. The project vss not intended to be an all inclusive survey of 
extant programs and practices. We were, rather, to select and describe 
fully a small number of "exemplary*' programs attempting to assist beginning 
teachers. We considered programs exemplary if several educators not 
connected with the programs nominated^ them as exemplary. 

Similarly, the literature review will not be exhaustive. We read much 
and considered much. The reference list at the end of this volume will 
serve to describe that effort. We will, rather, offer our generalizations 
about and reactions to the literature in several broad areas, and will 
illustrate with specific examples why we reached the conclusions we did. 

COLLECTING AND CONSIDERING 
THE RESEARCH LITERATURE 

0 

We u3ed Standard procedures for identifying relevant literature. 
Computer assisted searches of the available indices of literature were 
made, and the initial searches were brought up to date by a hand search of 
relevant indices and abstracts. Materials for inclusion also were sugges- 
ted by our federal project officer, our advisory committee and by the 
educators we contacted during the study. 

After the initial title search, abstracts were studied, promising 
articles, books or documents were ordered and reviewed by the staff. A 
system for exchsnging documents among staff loembers was established. The 
staff discussed the substance of the literature on numerous occasions b^th 
in formal n:^etings and informally in conversations. ^ 

The literature review did not serve us particularly well for locating 
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3. 

or describing existing programs for beginning teachers « Descriptions were 
old and almost exclusively concerned with programs run by institutions of 
higher education. Many of the programs no longer existed and those that 
did had changed, sometiiaes substantially, since the reports were published. 
Generally two types of projects were described and evaluated — those 
supported by federal or foundation monies. 

We were looking, however, for any structured and sustained programs 
intended to help beginning teachers. The programs we sought could be 
local, regional, state or federal, and might or might not involve an 
institution of higher education. The beginning teachers served had to be 
first year teachers, either provisionally or fully certificated, employed 
and paid by a district, ano had to teach full time or work with a somevhat 
reduced work load. 

We augmented our literature search for programs with a fairly exten- 
sive telephone and mail survey. We amplified our descriptions of the 
exemplary programs by telephone interviews with their directors. The 
twenty-four progratn descriptions that resulted from the interviews and site 
visits are presented in Volutin Two of the series of reports on this project. 

We read a number of reports which represented solid proposals for the 
development of different typej of programs. These reports were ^sed as 
frames of reference for thinking about existing and possible kinds of 
helping programs for beginning teachers. If some of the ideas presented in 
this historical legacy had been used, the ini|:ial experience of several 
generations of beginning teachers might have been made considerably 
less traumatic. Consider, for example, this quotation: 
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Duriag tUe initial probatiooary period, loc&l school 
boards should take specific steps to provide the oev 
tracher with every possible help in the form of: (a) 
limited teaching responsibility; (b) aid in gathering 
instructional materials; (c) advice of experienced 
teachers whose own load is reduced sc tha:' they can 
work with the new teacher in his own classroom; (d) 
shifting to more experienced teachers chose pupils who 
create problems beyond the ability of the tu>vice to 
handle effectively; and (e) specialized instruction 
concerning the characteristics of the community, the 
neighborhood, and the students he is likely to en- 
counter. (Conant, 1963) 

Some of the program descriptions and the literature on the problems of 
beginning teachers are reviewed in the sections that follow. As we perused 
the literature, visited programs and talked to the directors of other 
programs, we were more and more persuaded of the importance of the politi-* 
cal context in which programs operate and of their vulnerability to politi- 
cal and practical exigencies. We became curious about how helping programs 
came about. 

That curiosity led to the inclusion of a brief review of history in 
this document as well as in our thinking* Understanding the past and acting 
on that understanding may make the work of some future researchers a 
challenge of considerable proportions* ?rograms may be many, varied and 
healthy. If we do not learn from history, that future researcher will have 
to erect as many tombstoues over dead programs as we did. 



WHY EXTENDED TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS WERE DEVELOPED 



A continuing concern about the preparation of teachers is reflected in 
the literature. Beginning in the 1950 's, ma«iiy educators expressed dismay 
with the lack of practical classroom experience provided in typical under-- 
graduate teacher education programs. Conant, for example, by 1963, had 
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aoalyzed teacher preparttion programs in 35 colleges and universities. He 
lanenf-ed the minimal amounts of practice teaching tiwe afforded by those 
programs; it was the least emphasized aspect of the programs Conant also 
expressed skepticism atout the feasibility of teacher trainers providing 
the kinds of assistance needed by beginning teachers if for no other reason 
than the geographic distances between colleges and school sites. 

The discussion has continued through the years. Hunt (1968) and 
D\ Tosto (1974) argued that the practical experience of teaching in schools 
is as important for preparing teachers as are the other elements of their 
training, and that teacher preparation programs should reflect that 
importance. They pointed out that no other major profession allows novices 
to accept so much responsibility without more practical on-the-job train- 
ing. And, no other profession expects beginners to work at the same level 
and on the same tasks as their more experienced colleagues. 

Other critics of the traditional six weeks of practice teaching 
offered by teacher training programs referred to it as nothing more than 
"role-playing with sympathetic guidance" (Smith, Kerber, Olberg and 
Protheroe, 1968), an experience which could not provide "opportunities for 
new teachers to formulate personal and professional decisions" (Ryerson, 
1967). In a 1967 paper, L.O, Andrews argued that a fifth year training 
program avoided the pitfalls of student teaching in which too great an 
emphasis was put on teaching skills at the expense of the development of 
greater professional understanding. He considered the student leaching 
experience to be "terminal" in comparison to induction programs which could 
mark an entry point into a teaching career. 

To these educators and others, student teaching was not enough to 
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prepare the f^ginning teacher tor the full range of classroom responsibi- 
lities* Lortie (1975) pointed out that, among other things, student teach^ 
ing did not provide teachers with a foundation for evaluating their pupils, 
nor did it encourage analysis of what they %^re doing* Educators maintained 
that learning to teach in classrooms must be thought of as .iiore than a 
craft to be mastered by an "apprenticeship of observation*'. 

Real changes in the training of teachers, however, appear to have been 
prompted less by the comments of educators than they have by the pragmatic 
pressures such as the nus^ar and kinds of teachers needed along with the 
availability of new sources of funding. 

The teacher shortages from 1952 to 1954, for example, captured the 
interest of the Ford Foundation. They were interested not only in the 
quantity but also the quality of available teachers (Woodring, 1957). The 
most important impetus for changes in teacher training in the last thirty 
years came in the late 1950 ' s in the form of grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion. The f oundat ion funded programs designed to bring new people into 
teaching as well as programf with "expanded" teaching opportunities. 
Believing that "professional education should be more closely related to 
the work of the public schools and should include extended experience in 
the schools, " the Ford Foundation funded programs offering a fifth year 
program for new teachers. They felt that a fifth year, in addition to 
undergraduate study, would make the integration of theory and pract ice more 
useful to a prospective teacher than the traditional f our^year pattern. 

A number of the projects of the 1950 ' s were internship programs . 
Woodring (1957 ) noted that the foundation received several proposals from 
California, where a higher population growth exacerbated the already existing 
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teacher shortage. The proposals were to prepare more "nsatisre" college 
graduates who did not have a background iu education to be teachers. 

The Ford Foundation inspired intern programs were of two basic de- 
signs. The "expanded" programs combined a year of graduate study, usually 
leading to a master's degree, with classroom teaching. They were intended 
fo augment the undergraduate training a£ certificated teachers. The second 
design also co£»bined teaching and academic training, but were of the type 
proposed in California. The programs usually offered a full year of 
training starting in the summer preceding a teaching assignf^nt in schools 
and ending the sunsner following the teaching experience. A master's degree 
was usually awarded at the end of the program. 

In both designs, interns actually taught in schools either full-time 
or with a somewhat reduced load. They were employed and paid by the 
districts where they taught. All of the Ford funded programs were assoc- 
iated with universities or colleges. 

The teacher internship is not a new idea. Since 1809, when Brown 
University offered intern teaching as part of their teacher education 
prograni, colleges and universities have offered such programs. No two 
intern programs are alike in all respects and each intern program changes 
over time- Hensen and Linville (1971), pointed out that those changes 
reflect changes in the demands of schools and communities as well as 
evaluation activities that suggested needed program is^rovemsnts. 

A second impetus for change in teacher training was provided in 1965 
by federally funded Teacher Corps programs. One of the functions of 
Teacher Corps was "to encourage colleges ard universities to broaden their 
programs of teacher education." That broadening involved "attracting and 
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training*' both qualified teachers and inexperienced teacher-interns to work 
in schools with high concentrations o£ low incoxae and minority group 
children* By 1974 there were 83 Teacher Corps projects, most of which 
trained inexperienced interns who were preparing for teacher certification. 
Many current Tea^'her Corps programs are fifth year programs for already 
certificated teachers or college graduates. Two such programs are de- 
scribed in Volume Two of this series of repoi^ts. . _ . 

Pragmatic pressures led to the developoient of other programs as well. 
Hoss (1967) described a cooperative effort of Colorado State College and 
the Greeley School Distri Greeley schools were faced with the need to 
increase teacher alaries, reduce class loads, build additional schools and 
improve their instructional program. One solution for reducing class size 
would have been to hire additional teachers. That solution, however, would 
have taken the monies needed to increase teacher salaries. At the same 
time, the college was faced with a rapidly increasing enrollment in educa^ 
tion and with the need to upgrade the laboratory experiences it offered its 
students. Their mutual solution of problems was procrustean indeed. 

The program that evolved used the education students as interns. The 
outstanding teachers were offered positions as master teachers for which 
they received an appointn^nt with the college and $700 additional salary 
from the district. The class size of the master teachers was increased by 
ten pupils, but the college provided two interns — one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon — to assist the master teachers. The interns got 16 
credit hours from the college and $500 in compensation from the district. 

The increased cost per classroom was $1700. The average salary of a 
beginning teacher would have been $5,100. Any three master teachers and 
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their iatcrus absorbed pupils who would have been in four classrooms. The 
need for sdditional classrooms i«fas reduced, the salaries of outstanding 
teachers were increased, pupil-teacher ratios were reduced, and a labor-- 
atory experience was provided for teachers in training. Moss' comment that 
these were stop-gap measures does not detract fro© the utility or validity 
of this or any other internship program as a way of assisting colleges, 
communities and schools to meet ever changing demands, 

_It appears that internship programs, and similar extended training 

programs, have been used to extend teacher training during times of 
either shortages or an overabundance of teachers. They currently provide a 
way for certificated teachers to get into the teaching profession. Klingele 
and Borland (1972) regarded the existing teacher surplus as just the 
impetus needed to improve teacher education. They felt that teacher 
training programs were in a strategic position to require extended clinical 
experiences of all teacher candidates, and that public schools were 
in a strategic position to capitalize on the services of the teacher 
candidate . 

That assessment was perhaps a bit optimistic. The number of extended 
programs associated with colleges and universities, if anything, had de- 
creased. Several programs still reflect the Ford Foundation hope to bring 
new kinds of people into teaching but the kinds of "new" people have 
changed. Temple University, for example, has an intern program to train 
college graduates who were science and mathematics majors to be high school 
teachers. Their focus on science and mathematics majors is pragmatic; 
there is still a demand for teachers in those subject areas. 

The University of Oregon offers a fifth year program for "resident 
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teachers". The progrmm (erves certificated eleoent&ry school teachers who 
are provided full time teaching positions. A . stnr*s degree is warded 
upon completion of program. This excellent program provides csachers 
with an opportunity to get into the teaching profession, an opportunity 
they might not otherwise have because of the current surplus of teacherSs. 
The program is described in our Digest of Programs, Volume Two of this 
report series. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF EXTENDED TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Proponents of the moven^nt for fifth year training programs owe a 
great deal to the work of J. B. Conant, In his monumental book published in 
1963, The Education of American Teachers , Conant was among the first to 
describe specific steps that should be taken to assist the new teacher. 
More than any other work of the tin^, Conant study served as a catalyst 
for subsequent literature on the potential and real advantages of extended 
teacher training programs. The advocacy literature is extensive. 

Various authors have discussed the advantages of such programs. Th^ 
advantages to new teachers that have been cited include; 

• Emotional support (Gaede, 1978) 

• Extended supervised teaching experienca (Moss, 1967; Shimer , 1973) 

Integration of theoretical coursework with practical application 
in the classroom (BlackiMre, 1968; Ryerson, 1967) 

• Opportunities to work with cooperating master teachers on curriculum 
and instructional techniques (Rivlin, 1966; Hamacheck, 1969; Hamilton, 
Ward, Kehl & Suttle, 1966; Swanson, 1968; Chaitas, Southworth & Kain, 
1968) 

• Opportunities to collect, create, use, and waluate suitable insti- 
tutional materials CConsnt, 1963; Cuban, 19^4) 

• Assistance in meeting the perceived needs of the community (Theimer, 
1971; Carlson, 1970) 
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• Eiaphmsis in a subject skill or specific level or area (Rivlin, 
1966; Northline Project, 1974) 

• Flexibility to encourage the development of an individual style 
(Edelfelt, 1979; Crosby and Massey, 1976; Denemark, 1967.) 

• Assistance based on a clinical supervision nKsdel (Warner, Houston 
and Cooper, 1977; Mcintosh, 1971; Bush, 1966; Gatewood, 1975; 
Hamilton et al., 1966) 

While most of the literature concerns the benefits of extended pro- 
grams to new teachers, the advantages to universities are reported as 
equally important. By assisting working teachers, university and college 
faculty can maintain contact with the realistic and practical world of 
education, reduce their "ivory tower" image and thus legitimize their 
function in the educational process (Moss ^ 1967). 

The district also hiis much to gain from its participation in fifth 
year training programs. The district can select top candidates as perma- 
nent staff members after having had at least a year to observe them in the 
classroom. Also, beginning teachers can be more easily trained within 
school district guidelines. Other possible benefits to the district 
include a reduction in the pupil-teacher ratio by utilizing the teacher 
interns for small group instruction and the possibility of better space 
utilization through greater staff flexibility (Moss, 1967). L. 0. Andrews 
(1967) maintains that these programs offer districts endlesfi possibilities 
for establishing differentiated staffing patterns which he asserts will 
assure quality performance in the many specific tasks of teaching. 

Internships and other extended training programs may also serve to 
upgrade the quality of instruction within a school. Other staff members, 
particularly the master teachers who work with the new teachers, are 
usually motivated to serve as good role models for their charges. They are 
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able to take advantage of the materials developed by the new teachers, and 
they are exposed to current educational practice and theory from the 
teacher's coursework (Cortnan and Olmsted, 1964; Klingele and Borland, 
1972). As Roy Edelfelt (1974), a leading figure in inservice teacher 
education, points out: **hopefully this experience will help experienced 
teachers review the social system and how adequately or inadequately it 
funct ions. " 



Conant (1963) raised the question of who was going to accept the 
responsibility for induction programs. That question is not addressed 
directly, if at all, in the literature about extended programs for training 
teachers. The literature describes programs associated with institutions 
of higher education. When we tried to locate m^ny of those programs, we 
found that they no longer existed. When funding disappeared, so did many 
programs. It would seem that there are precious few educators who have 
accepted the responsibility for induction programs. The extended programs 
that have survived, we suspect, reflect extraordinary tenacity and dedica- 
tion on the part of their implementors . 

The literature, however, does suggest other reasons for program 
failure in colleges and universities. Edelfelt (1966) suggested that the 
demise of a program is inevitable when it does not have a strong mechanism 
of governance to deal with decision maiing. He attributes that to the fact 
that fifth year programs do not fit into a single institution or structure 
but overlap several spheres of autonomy. In the college structure, faculty 
members function as a collection of peers. Each professor is autonomous 
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and arriving at a faculty conaensus is a near impossible task (Nickerson, 



1966). It iu difficult for even the nK)st stalwart to assume the responsi*^ 
bility for an extended teacher training program in those circumstances. 



The history of district and state supported induction programs is much 
shorter than that of programs associated with colleges and universities, 
and there are many fewer. We located only five district supported induc- 
tion programs for beginning teachers and all except two were in early 
stages of developn^nt. The one statewide program we located has been in 
place in its curren: form for just a few years. 

District and state programs, like those cf teacher training institu- 
tions, seem to evolve as a result of a large commitment of money, a strong 
commitment to some standard of excellence or a crisis of some sort in 
recuiting or keeping teachers. 

Houston and New Orleans are building programs to assist new teachers 



because of the serious problem they have with teacher turnover. Jefferson 
County, Colorado, is committed to a quality of education that reflects the 
standards of its upper-middle class citizens; they feel that the best way 
to achieve that excellence is to mandate the use of structured curriculum 
materials in all eltiinentary classrooms. The major function of their 
program is fo train beginning teachers to use those materials. Georgia is 
expanding its teaching force and has exj.*ended increasing amounts of money 
over the last decade in an effort to improve the caliber of that teaching 
force* They are committed to improving the education of Georgia children. 
Those programs and others are described in Volume Two of this series of 
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EVALUATION OF EXTENDED 
TEACHER T&AIKING PROGRAMS 

The major purpose of this section of the literature review is to 
review the evaluations of programs that support beginning teachers. The 
reports of program effectiveness differ in many respects, but four kinds of 
approaches are commonly used. They are: 

1) To asse.^s the competencies and performances of beginning teachers 

2) To assess the effectiveness of various elements of programs 

3) To compare the effectiveness of different programs 

4) To assess ''survival'* rate, how many graduates enter and stay in 
teaching. 

A 1977 study which focused on teacher competencies was conducted by 
the University ot Oregon Residency Teacher Program. They looked at teacher 
performance in a number of competency areas. Three raters (the resident 
teachers as self^raters^ their principals, and external observers) judged 
competency in 21 areas. The competencies were defined by the program 
staff. 

Results suggested that a group of thirteen resident teachers was more 
competent than was a group of first year teachers who had no planned 
supervisory and seminar help. The differences in ratings between the two 
groups consistently favoring the residents, however, are small. 

An attempt to use pupil achievement as a means of assessing teacher 
competency was reported by Blackburn and Crandall (1973), This was a 
first year teacher pilot project in which 100 pilot program teachers were 
compared with another group of 100 first year teachers. The program 
teachers received assistance in certain skill areas, and the other group 
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received no assistsnce. The pupils of the 200 teachers were given standard- 
ized achievement and attitude teste* No significant differences in either 
the attitudes or the achievement of the pupils of the two groups of teach-- 



era were found. 

In a project evaluating the Teacher Preparation Progra© of Delaware 
State, Starpoli (1972) found there was no significant difference in the 
academic achievement of pupils taught by interns compared with the pupils 
of a "control'* group of other first-year teachers* However, he reported 
the contact between first year teachers and support personnel was profit- 
able and led to the establishment of a Teacher Center on campus « 

Marsh and Lyons (1974) evaluated many aspects of Teacher Corps 
programs. Of particular interest to us was their attempt to compare the 
Teacher Corps graduates with a control group of teachers in performance 
and pupil learning. The control group was a convenience sample of teachers 
teaching similar kinds of children, frequently in the same school as the 
Teacher Corps graduates* There was no significant difference in the 
reading gains of the pupils of the two groups of teachers, but the self- 
concept gains of the pupils of Teacher Corps teachers was significantly 
greater. They reported no differences between the two groups of teachers 
on any performance variables based on classroom observations of the teach^ 
ers. The psrformance variables included affective tone in the classroom, 
teacher questioning, structuring or response strategies and the degree of 
attention given pupil behavioral problems. 

At Washington State University, Herbert Hite (1968) conducted a 
two-year study relying on a classroom observation system to analyze teacher 
behavior assumed to be connected with 3ffective teaching. No statistically 
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signi£icAat differences were found between the intern and control groups. 
The interns were « group of 36 beginning eleiKtttary teachers who were the 
subjects of an experiment to assess the effects of reduced work loads and 
inservice help on their classroom behavior. The control group was a group 
of twelve beginning teachers who did not receive any special assistance. 
It is interesting to note that although differences were not statistically 
significant, educators often cite the study to support the arguments in 

a 

favor of supervision and reduced teaching loads for beginning teachers. 

Many reports have relied exclusively on the opinions of the beginning 
teachers about their training. For example, Gibboney et al. (1970) 
evaluated four components of a two-year urban teacher education program* 
The teachers in the project completed questionnaires designed to detei .1 ie 
whether the objectives in each component were TCt- According to the 
author, the teachers found the six-week inner-city living experience 
useful, a micro-teaching course useful, and their practicum in teaching 
useful. The teachers rated their practicum et the Pennsylvania Advanced 
School as the least useful of the four components. 

Only one of the project reports offered an empirical evaluation of the 
effects of induction programs on the survival rate of teachers — getting 
into and staying in terxhing~though much of the literature focuses on this 
topic. In the Stanford University Secondary Teacher Education Program data 
were analyzed from surveys of 952 interns enrolled who had *graduated^^ from 
the intern program from 1960 to 1969. Two variables were used to examine 
the survival rate, the number of years the intern worked full time in a 
secondary school and the nus^er of years the intern worked in the field of 
teaching. It was concluded that the interns, as a population, probably 
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have « higher survival rate than other populationii of teacher trainees. 
Two personal attributes turned out to be the best predictors of survival 
in 1973: sex and age. Traditional oeasures of academic aptitude and 
achieveirent did not predict the interns* survival in teaching. 

Zeichner (1979) reviewed eleven teacher induction programs in the 
United States and Great Britain. Zeichner compares the programs in the 
United States in terms of five variables. The five variables and 
Zeichner 's conclusions were: 

1 ) User satisfaction and extent of program implec^ntation - 
Zeichner comments that there was heavy reliance on questionnaires, 

2) Teacher turnover - Only two programs even considered this prnbleTr, 

'^g^c^g^ performance - Three programs considered this variable 
as a measure of evaluation. He comments that the restdts are not 
statistically significant and the evaluation criteria ^re often 
unspecified . 

4) Teacher attitudes and morale - Four projects attempted to measure 
teacher attitudes. Zeichner comments that it was difficult to 
make statistical statements or to dr^w clear conclusions. 

5) Pupil performance and attitudes - Two projects looked at the effects 
of their efforts on various aspects of pupil attitudes and behavior. 
He comments that "the effects of induction programs on pupils has 
not received much attention by program evaluators, but the little 
data that does exist does not show any effect/* 

Zeichner reports that unlike many of the evaluators of teacher indue* 

tion programs in the United States who almost always concentrate on single 

program outcomes, the British evaluators, Parlett and Hamilton, attempted 

to construct comparative case studies of each induct ion scheme . Zeichner 

quotes their research strategy: 

Illuminative evaluation is not a standard tnethodo logi- 
cal package, but a general research strategy. It aims 
to be both adaptable and eclectic. The choice of 
research tactics follows not from research doctrine, 
but from decisions in each case as to the best avail- 
able techniques: the problem defines the methods and 
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rK)t vice verfe* Equnlly no nethod (with its ovm 
built-in limitations) is used exclusively or in isol^-* 
tion, dirferent techniques are combined to throw light 
on a cooBoon problem. 

One of our major concerns was the quality of the evaluations of the 
programs in terms of design, instrumentation and implementation. Most of 
the evaluation reports suffered on me or more of these dimensions. We did 
find a tew evaluations with relatively sophisticated designs. Unfortu- 
nately, these evaluations vere based on assessment techniques of unknown or 
undes^nst rated reliability. The samples of teachers were usually whoever 
were geographically convenient. 

However^ there may be some good reasons for the poor quality. Defining 
standards of teaching competence and measuring the achievement of those 
competencies is a frequently used technique in the projects. Defining 
standards of competence can be done, but the technology available for 

m 

measuring competencies is primitive (McDrnald, 1978). 

THE PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 

The literature about the problems of beginning teachers is of two 
general types: anecdotal or diary type reports by beginning teachers of 
the problems they experienced and surveys by researchers or graduate 
students of the probli^ms of beginning teachers. We will present three 
perspectives about the problems of beginning teachers, those expressed by 
the teachers themselves, studies of their problems by others , and studies 
of the views of 'jxperienced teachers and building principals. 

The Perceptions of Beginning Teachers 

One of the richest sources of information about the problems of 
beginning teachers in the literature cojxb frpm the personal accounts of 
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the first year of teaching. Books such &s Don*t Staile Until Christmas 
(Ryan, 1970), contain diaries of the lives of beginning teachers. Simple 
survival and terror are coms^n themes. Other authors have provided de- 
scriptions of the problems of beginning teachers often accoiE^anied by 
suggestions for program improvement (Zeichner, 1979; Dropkin and Taylor, 
1963; Lortie, 1966 and 1975; Rivlin, 1966; Rehage, 1968). The most fre- 
quently mentioned problems are; 

• Discipline and class control 

• Finding and using appropriate materials 

• Evaluation of the student's woru 

• Isolation and insecurity 

Insecurity and isolation are feelings frequently described by beginn- 
ing te/achers. Consider Rebecca Chapman's (1968) account: 

.•.I had nothing but apprehension about my job. I felt 
determined to go at least one day, and if it did not 
work out I would quit. 

...All of a sudden I felt real panic inside* I was 
very much aware that at that moment I was the only 
^ite person in a room filled with 200 strange faces.*. 
I thought I would suffocate or faint. 

John Canfield explains his feelings quite ably (in Ryan, 1970): 

A large part of the first ye^r was spent in an ovet- 
whelming state of helplessness. That feeling that 
results from not being able to effectively interv^ene. . . 
As a first year teacher you are helpless to do any 
thing. You have no real power within the structure. 

The isolation of a new teacher in a school was related by Linda Corman 

(in Ryan, 1970). Cotmaenting on the infrequent comaunication among members of 

a depirtment, she realized that though the teachers were friends in a 

social context, each preferred to close the classroom door to the rest of 

the world. She experienced confusion when she asked a peer about his 
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clfissrooQ activities tnd was rudely rebuffed. Finally, she learned to 
operate in that milieu by closing her door and her mouth for the rest of 
the year. When she did loeet some faculty members who might have made a 
difference to her, it was "too late." For a variety of reasons, Linda 
Corm^n decided not to return to teaching the next year« 

The most frequently mentioned problems are "control" and discipline. 
Beginning teachers may have forgotten what they or their friends were 
actually like as students. During their preparation classes » they study 
child development, and discuss planning for children, and conjure unreal- 
istic pictures of what their future students will actually behave. A 
candid portrayal appears in Eleanor Fukes^s account: 

Before school began I had decided to pursue a course of 
"discipline from within". The flaws in this scheme 
were legion, but principally two; first, it required 
me to be peifennially scintillating, which I am not; and 
second, I did not devise an alternative for the case of 
a class which would not respond to this kind of treat- 
cent, (in Ryan, 1970) 

From hindsight, Miss Fukes explained that given a second chance, she 
would have established rules about noise and conduct on the first day of 
school. At first she was determined to protect her students from suspen- 
sion and its harmful psychological effects but finally recanted after 20 
weeks of disruption. 

Many beginning teachers want their students to like them and, in an 

effurt to insure this, do not discipline them or give them baa grades. Two 

new teachers described their feelings: 

Being young and single, I guess I was driven by the 
desire or a need to be loved and accepted by those with 
whom I was in daily contact. (Canfield, in Ryan, 1970) 
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It wan puzzling to me how experienced teachers could 
grade student vork.«*I found it extremely difficult at 
first to grade just one theme. Just as I feared making 
students mad at we by taking disciplinary action, so I 
feared their ire as a result of the low grades I might 
give them on papers #nd tests. CCornog, in Ryan^ 1970) 

Many first year teachers also mentioned the long hours it took for 
them to evaluate or grade their students* work: "X spent all weekend." 
"Oh, the hours it took." 

Another frequently mentioned problem in the accounts of beginning 
teachers has been finding and using an appropriate curriculum. The fact that 
the goals and methods learned in college did not fit io a real situa- 
tion was brought up by Ray Russo (1968) • Re remembered methods and objec- 
tives being discussed in his educational psychology course but no one ever 
explained how they were ^'derived and defined". 

Beginning teachers also related frustrations in finding the correct 
methods and materials for their students. While the materials were at the 
appropriate level for some students, "the material was too abstract 
and presented too fast for others to assimilate" (Ryan, 1970). 

Studies of the Perceptions of Beginning Teachers 

A major problem of beginning teachers centers around discipline and 
class control. Several studies explored this problem. Kevin Ryan (1974) 
also considered the problem of the new tcacher^s relationship with the 
student nnd s fear of discipline. He used the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory to measure teachers' attitudes toward their students. Prospec- 
tive teachers were characterized as being warm and positive toward their 
students. When the same test was administered to beginning teachers duri.ig 
the first four months, there was a sharp decline in positive attitudes. 
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After th&t tiiae, a very slow rise in positive attitudes began. Ryan 
labeled this the *'curve of disenchantment''* 

Another study was done by Wayne Hoy (1968), who exatcined the condi- 
tions affecting the beginning teachers* ability to control the class 
and establish discipline. Hoy felt that it was likely that new teachers 
experienced a conflict between the schools* socialization pattern and 
their own desires to be more humanitarian. The conflict may be com- 
pounded by the fact that many schools equate the ability to "control" 
with the ability to "teach". An instrument was used to test 175 elementary 
and secondary beginning teachers. It was found that the "pupil^control 
ideology" of these teachers was significantly more custodial after their 
first year of teaching. Additional data were collected from a group of 
teachers who did not teach the year following graduation. The "pupil-- 
control ideology" of this group remained the same during the year. 
The results were attributed to the effect that the new teachers' colleagues 
had upon the neophytes. It was found that new teachers viewed as weak on 
control had marginal status among their colleagues and others within the 



Student misbehavior was the greatest source of difficulty for ISO 
interns responding to a questionnaire developed by Miller in his 1970 study 
at Temple University. Polling the interns at the beginning, middle and end 
of their first year, Miller found that this area was hard to understand and 
hard to handle for the new teachers. This problem was mentioned by interns 
teaching in junior high schools more frequently than by interns working at 
the senior high school level. 
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As reported in the same ttudy, probietas with curriculuta planning were 
the greatest source of pressure for first year secondary school teachers. 
The interns indicated th&t this took the greatest amount of their time and 
energy. Teaching new material, marking papers and doing clerical work 
were also repoi ^ . as sources of pressure. Cow^nts of the interns 
included in the report reflect feelings of personal inadequacies. "I 
realize how little I know about my subject." '1 find going slowly enough 
and simply enough for my students is a problem." 

That new teachers are full of doubts about their own personal and 
professional competence was the conclusion of a study by Gaede, (1978). 
His investigation measured the self^assessed professional knowledge 
skills of 272 educators in various levels of teaching, including student 
teachers, graduates, first year teachers and xsore experienced teachers. 
Using the Professional Training Readiness Inventory, the data indicated a 
rise in self-assessed knowledge during each stage except the first year. 
Beginning teachers show a lower score on every scale, including: 

a Knowledge of the basic methods of teaching 

a Knowledge of the administration of public schools 

m Knowledge of educational theory and history 

• Knowledge of B^thods useful in teaching slow learners 

• Knowledge of the proper use of educational media 

• Experience in observing educational models 

Gaede suggested that this was because beginning teachers compared 
ther^selves to their more experienced colleagues. The student teachers, who 
generally scored higher, tended to compare themselves with other student 
teachers. Gaede also suggested that student teaching usually is conducted 
in an atmosphere of support, and the student is not expected to have 
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«11 the answers » but the hegicining teacher is. Thus It is possible for 
student teachers to overestimate their professional competence. 

One of the difficulties in examining the problems of beginning teach- 
ers is that we 'cannot assume that all li^ginning teachers have the same 
kinds of problems or that the brightest xsuyet academically successful 
graduates will have the fewest problems. 

To ascertain whether beginning teachers in inner*-city schools have a 
different perception of their problems than those in suburban schools, a 
team of researchers sent questionnaires to 100 beginning teachers in 
various elementary schools in different locales. The new teachers rated 
items from seven problem areas as to their degree of severity. Two preser- 
vice variables were correlated with each problem area score- These were: 
the total score on the American Council on Education Psychological Examina^ 
tion and the grade-point average of the teachers during their professional 
education courses- The teachers were grouped according to the types of 
schools in which they taught: suburban schools, special service schools in 
New York City, and non-special service schools in New York City, 

The findings showed that when teachers are categorized by school 
locality, there is a difference between beginning teachers in the city and 
suburbs. City teachers seem to feel their problems are greater in the 
areas of discipline, materials and resources, and classroom routines. 
In the area of relations with parents, teachers in special service schools 
in New York city saw themselves ^6 h«ving u*)rc severe problems than teach- 
ers in the non-special service city schools. City teachers generally saw 
themselves as having more problems than suburban teachers. However, the 
frequent ccoment that "city teachers have problems with their children 
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while suburban teachers have problems with their children's parents" was 
not shown by this study (Dropkin and Taylor, 1963). 

Studies of the Perceptions of Other Educators 

While most of the literature considers problems from the point of view 
of the beginning teacher, there were a few articles offering the perspective 
of other educators including more experienced teachers, supervisors, 
principals and administrators. Aspy (1969) reviewed and summarized 
several studies concerning problems encountered by first year teachers* In 
his article, he presented a study in which it was found that 300 first, 
second, and third year teachers agree with new teachers' perceptions of 
their first few years. They concur with the novices that "survival was 
more important than competence" for the new teacher. Aspy (1969) also 
reviewed a second study which suggested that supervisors are also concerned 
that many Tainees are operating at survival level. The supervisors 
indicated that trainees had problems in the areas of knowledge of subject 
matter, reading instruction, class control and discipline problems, and 
unreal expectations of students. 

THE PROBLEMS WITH TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

There is a dichotomy between the practitioners in the schools and the 
theoreticians in the universities as to what kinds of essential information 
is needed by the beginning teacher. In an extensive survey conducted by 
Herman Hermanowicz (1966), 312 beginning teachers surveyed said that their 
general education was adequate as preparation for teaching. They were 
critical, however, of the professional preparation component of their 
training. The teachers, responding to the survey, indicated that courses 
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in foundfitioas of educatici, philosophy, and psychology wre of little 

relevance to their initial ter.ching experience. Education instructors were 

criticized for being too far removed from the realities of the classroom 

and for presenting material which vas too theoretical and irrelevant to the 

needs of a beginning teacher. 

Robert Bush (1963) also speaks to this point: 

The root problems seem tu be, on the one hand, the gap 
that exists between conditions in the colleges and the 
way college professors view education, and on the 
other, conditions in the schools and the way teachers 
view education. 

Kevin Ryan (1970) suggests that this antagonism towards education 
courses may be misdirected. Instead of fewer education courses, he sug- 
gests that more experiences to help the student put theory into practice 
may be of more value in developing the skills and methods of good teaching. 
Beginning teachers are usually unable to turn information from college 
coursework into teaching strategies to be used in the classroom. The 
problem as Ryan sees it is that reading about a theory or telling about a 
stategy in a college classroom does not insure that someone is able to use 
the information. 

Conant was one of the first to suggest a timetable, or phases in which 
to introduce the appropriate material or information to a novice teacher* 
Labeling the time spans into three periods, he suggests that the teacher 
become orientated to the school personnel and facility before school 
begins, preferably in the spring or summer. The second phase would begin 
during the normal school orientation with a cooperating teacher helping the 
new teacher become acquainted with the teaching responsibilities and school 
policies. The third phase Conant describes occurs during the first sem- 
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ester «nd emphasizes the practic&I arts of teaching. At this stage, the 
cooperating teacher works with groups and individuals on lesson plans, 
materials, and methods which are all concerned with survival of the first 
few months* At this stage, everything should relate to the classroom. 
This includes the problems of class discipline and control, grading and 
testing, parent and cosmiunity relations, and diverse teaching methods. 
Starting about January, Conant describes a gradual shift frcw practical 
daily concerns to longer range plans using a more theoretical approach 
(Conant, 1963). Others call for a reorganization of the system pf training 
of teachers (Klingele and Borland, 1972; Hensen and Linville, 1971; Shimer, 
1973; Lortie, 1966). 

There is no common body of knowledge about what kinds of assistance 
beginning teachers need, much less is there agreement about how to meet 
those needs. Conant (1963) pointed out that the teaching profession had 
not yet agreed upon a common body of knowledge that i^w teachers should 
acquire before going into the classroom. Lortie (1966) and Denemark 
(1967) both suggested that there was a need for the development of a 
unifying theory of teacher education before other questions could even be 
asked. 

Sbaplin and Powell (1964) pointed out that teacher training programs 
had done little to expand their und-^^f^tanding of what teachers needed to 
know — partly due to a lack of resources and p^r^ ly ^ to a lack of interest. 
Broudy (1965), on the other hand, questioned whether the task of finding a 
universal model of teacher education is possible or eveu desirable when 
working with individuals. Dr. Broudy 's comments notwithstanding, we 
think that it is possible and necessary to develop cohesive and coherent 
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models in which pretervice tnd inservice teacher tr&ining programs c&n be 

sensibly linked. Those ideas are presented in Volume One of this study. 

Ve do not maintain that the task will be easy, just that it should be 

done. After completing the literature review, visiting several programs 

and talking to the directors of many others, it is our position that we 

have practically no real information on three major questions: 

1) What is the precise nature and character of the problems teachers 
experience during the induction period, how extensive are they 
and how severe are they? 

^2) What fact or 8 influence the generation of these problems » amelior* 
ate them or influence more facile and rapid solution of them? 

3) What kinds of training or assistance programs or experiences have 
powerful effects on preventing, alleviating, or facilitating the 
solution of these problems? 

That is the challenge that lies ahead. 
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